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THE MEANING OF THE ELECTIONS. 



I.— A REPUBLICAN VIEW. 

BT BEPBESESTTATIVE JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, CHAIBMAH OF THE 
BEPUBLICAN CONGBESSIOHAL COMMITTEE. 

Histoet shows that nations are slow in making great changes 
which come from the steady growth of public sentiment through 
education and experience. In our own government within the 
past two years there have been recorded two of the most wonder- 
ful political revolutions that have ever occurred. 

In the election of 1892 the Democrats secured what they had 
been seeking for thirty years. They had persuaded the people to 
believe what they said, and had made them willing to trust the 
Democratic party with full power, and on the 4th day of March, 
1893, the Executive and both branches of Congress passed into 
their control. Yet in twenty months' time thereafter we see the 
people everywhere uprising to reinstate the Eepublicans in both 
Houses of Congress and in nearly every other place of public trust 
as to which suffrage has an opportunity to assert its power. The 
causes which led to and effected this accomplishment are matters 
of speculation. They appear to me to be as follows. 

The Democrats came into power as a heterogeneous organiza- 
tion. To the " Solid South " as well as to the great Northwest, 
they promised free silver, while in the East they urged a single 
gold standard, pledging themselves, in the matter of currency, to 
repeal the ten per cent, tax on State banks. 

Their platform, adopted at Chicago, was interpreted to mean 
free trade for the importers and protection for the manufactur- 
ers. To those most directly interested they promised the repeal 
of all internal revenue laws, as being iniquitous and unjust. 
Through the .press and on the platform they promised better 
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markets for the farmer, and that the goods which he must pur- 
chase should be cheaper. To the laboring people of the country 
they proclaimed better times by reason of steady employment, 
without reduction of wages, and with lower prices for all things 
necessary. To the soldiers they promised equitable protection 
and better treatment in the dispensation of the Federal patron- 
age. In the expense of conducting the affairs of the National 
Government they promised retrenchment and reform. 

Their failure to abide by any of the pledges offered, and their 
inability to perform any of the promises so freely made, must sug- 
gest a most reasonable answer to the question as to why the poli- 
tical revolution has occurred, culminating in their overthrow. 
With the whole government resting in their grasp, the President 
did not convene Congress, as he could have done, for the purpose 
of initiating the reforms which his party claimed were necessary to 
the prosperity of the nation. Two months after Mr. Cleveland's in- 
auguration, distrust and the threat of financial disaster to be omni- 
present, yet he and his advisers paid no heed to the generally ex- 
pected avalanche which it seemed would sweep business from the 
land, and not until August, six months after the inauguration, was 
any effort made to stay the tide that had already set in strongly 
against the Democratic party. Instead of convening Congress for 
the purpose of meeting the emergency then existing, the President, 
in his proclamation, pointed to the purchase and coinage of silver 
as the great and only difficulty which had retarded business and 
seemed to threaten further danger. With the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, the Democrats were content 
to adjourn and go home, which they did, leaving the country in 
a much worse state than that in which they had found it sixty 
days earlier, when the special session met. 

When the regular session convened in December, the Presi- 
dent's annual message was so indefinite where it touched upon 
the causes of the great financial depression and industrial pros- 
tration throughout the country, that few had hope of any sub- 
stantial relief at the hands of the party in power. In Mr. Cleve- 
land's message the McKinley bill was designated as a partial cause 
of the condition, and to this the Democratic Congress slowly and 
sluggishly gave attention. 

From December, 1893, until July 27, 1894, the Democrats 
attempted by party trading and dickering to satisfy the various 
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elements which they in part represented in the House and Senate. 
Local interests, except those of the South, were not kept in 
sight, while trusts and combines overshadowed all party and 
popular interests, and the tariff bill finally enacted was a protect- 
ive measure without protection and a revenue measure without 
revenue. It went into effect at once, and from the time of its 
passage until the close of the session, business, instead of improv- 
ing, became steadily worse, so that on the day of election, Novem- 
ber 6, the Treasury of the United States was in a less hopeful 
condition for want of revenue than it had been at any previous 
time during the twenty months of Mr. Cleveland's second term. 
Then they went further, and promised that if continued in 
power they would make still greater reductions in the duties 
levied until a free-trade basis should be reached, and this 
threat of the party leaders augmented the terrible uncertainty 
which had prevailed, and confirmed and extended the demor- 
alization of our business and manufacturing interests. 

Reviewing from a Republican standpoint the history of this 
legislation as it was presented during the campaign, the people 
were given to see the weak and unsound places in the policy of 
the Democratic party. Having promised free silver for the 
South and West, they had failed to favor the people of those 
great sections in any degree^ had killed a free-coinage act, and 
had done little to strengthen the gold standard measure for 
which the people of the East had clamored. On the currency 
question, the promise so solemnly made to repeal the ten per 
cent, tax on State banks proved to be one of the greatest farces 
of the new administration, the bill for that purpose failing when 
the House had more than eighty majority pledged to its passage. 

The internal revenue tax, which had so often been stigmatized 
as a war measure, unjust in all its relations, and in no wise suited 
to our Government in days of peace and prosperity, instead of 
being repealed was added to by the Democrats, who increased the 
tax on whiskey, thereby adding many millions to the coffers of the 
whiskey trust ; and the income tax, patterned upon the English 
notion of supporting free trade at the expense of local taxation, 
was made a part of the great tariff law which is now upon our 
statute-books. The American people always demand equity in 
taxation, and will never indorse any law by which the burdens 
are not justly distributed. 
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On the question of money, Democratic apologists rose sudden- 
ly to show that the Eepublican party had robbed the Government 
of its surplus and bequeathed a bankrupt Treasury to the Demo- 
crats ; but it has been clearly shown and proven, and the people 
seem to know, that Mr. Cleveland has simply failed to collect 
revenue sufficient to pay the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, the Treasury now being short more than one hundred and 
thirty millions in excess of receipts. The balance of trade, always 
a bulwark of Republican strength and national credit in the past, 
soon turned against us. 

The promise of care and equity made to pensioners and old 
soldiers by the Democratic party led them to believe that under 
the new order of things that party would deal justly by them ; 
but in the twenty months of Mr. Cleveland's administration many 
thousands of them were dropped from the rolls or their pensions 
suspended, whereby a total reduction of twenty-nine millions was 
made in the pension appropriation bill in one year. 

In our dealings with foreign nations no other such occurrence 
as the Hawaiian incident is found on record. The people were 
thoroughly outraged by the action of the President and Secretary 
of State in attempting to force the Eepublic of Hawaii into the 
most dishonorable position any weak nation of the earth had ever 
known 

A further incident in the Democratic campaign just closed is 
worthy of notice. The single-tax theory of Henry George, as 
advocated by the Honorable Thomas Johnson, of Ohio, was made 
a leading feature, . as shown by the Democratic literature with 
which the country was flooded, and was put forth as one of the 
reasons why the Democratic party should be retained in power. 
This was something which no political party or any considerable 
number of people in the United States had ever hoped or wished 
for. 

In this brief summary may be found the complaints which the 
people have investigated for themselves, and upon which they 
have acted in their might. Democratic promises and professions 
were trusted and believed in, but Democratic methods and prac- 
tices proved stronger and more convincing. The people based 
their judgment of the party in power upon its acts and their re- 
sults, rather than upon its past professions and pretenses ; and 
after a campaign of education extending over a period of nearly 
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one year they went to the polls thoroughly conversant with the 
situation, and voted to restore to power the Republican party, 
which they knew had stood for good money, for protection, re- 
ciprocity, American opportunities, and American prosperity. 

J. W. Babcock. 



II.— A DEMOCRATIC VIEW. 

BT SENATOR CHARLES J. FAULKNER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 

After a full discussion and the most deliberate consideration, 
the American people in 1890, and again in 1892, by an over- 
whelming expression of popular sentiment, condemned the ex- 
travagance of McKinleyism, and approved the declaration of 
principles announced by the Democratic convention at Chicago, 
which embraced, as its most essential feature, the tenet that the 
power of taxation with which the Government was clothed, was 
limited to the raising of revenue to meet the necessary and eco- 
nomical expenditures of the Government, and for no other purpose. 
This declaration is not, as some have supposed in their enthusiasm, 
an enunciation of the theory of free trade, nor was it so under- 
stood by the country. 

We were then confronted with an economic system that had 
grown and nourished for over twenty-five years, whose grasping 
beneficiaries at each.period of its revision had increased the burden, 
and demanded additional onerous exactions, of the people, not 
with a view of meeting governmental wants or administrative 
necessities, but with the purpose of increasing their own profits 
and accumulations. 

This policy culminated in what is known as McKinleyism. 
The issue passed upon was therefore clearly understood by the 
American people, and the results of the election of 1894 have not 
reversed their verdict. 

The causes which have led to what is supposed by some to 
be a change of sentiment on the part of the electors of this 
country, will, by a closer examination, be found to rest upon a 
foundation other than an approval of a prohibitory tariff. The 
correctness of this position is fully sustained by the course of the 
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leaders of the Republican party daring the present campaign. 
Bat one of its prominent statesmen has maintained the policy of 
MeKinleyism, while all others have been careful to avoid com- 
mitting themselves to its principles, being willing to submit the 
appeal made to the country, on the details of the existing law as 
passed by a Democratic Congress. No Republican leader, except 
Mr. McKinley, has formulated a policy upon this subject by 
which his party should be guided in the Fifty-fourth Congress ; 
but with a deliberate purpose to exclude the consideration of any 
change in existing law, it has been boldly proclaimed that the 
interest of the country required that tariff agitation should cease. 
This, we have a right to assume, is an acquiescence by the Re- 
publican leaders in the policy announced and embodied in the 
Revenue Act of 1894 — or at least an admission that it is to have 
a fair trial. 

The prominent causes which have influenced the North and 
"West to send a largely increased Republican representation to 
the House, and has enabled the Republican party to make such 
inroads into the Democratic party of the South, must be national 
in their character, not sectional, as the effect has embraced the 
whole country. They may be classified under two general heads. 

First : The financial and industrial condition of the country, 
When Mr. Harrison turned over the administration of the Gov- 
ernment, in March, 1893, to Mr. Cleveland. 

Second : The continuation of that financial and industrial 
condition during the present year; the dissatisfaction, impatience, 
and want of confidence on the part of the Democratic electors, 
as to the ability, statesmanship, and integrity of Democratic lead- 
ers in carrying out the 'pledges and policies of the Democratic 
party. 

When Mr. Harrison surrendered the administration of the 
Government to his Democratic successor, he at the same time 
turned over to him a bankrupt Treasury. To such an extent is 
this true, that his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Foster, had in 
February, 1893, issued a written order, directing that the plates 
be prepared for the printing of bonds, that through their negotia- 
tion the meagre balance in the Treasury might be enlarged. 
From June, 1892, until March, 1893, every means had been em- 
ployed to conceal the condition of the Treasury ; generally, by 
delaying and postponing the payment of requisitions made upon 
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it. That the monthly statements of the Treasury Department 
might show a balance of available assets, fifty-four million 
dollars of a trust fund held for the redemption of National Bank 
notes, thirty millions of seigniorage from the coinage of silver 
bullion, and twenty-four million dollars of subsidiary coin were 
treated in the monthly statements by the Treasury Department 
as available assets for the discharge of public obligations. The 
Sherman silver-purchasing law, "a mere makeshift " to harmonize 
Republican differences, with other causes, had shaken the confi- 
dence of investors to such an extent that the excess of gold exports 
over gold imports during Mr. Harrison's administration ex- 
ceeded the sum of one hundred and fifty-seven millions of dol- 
lars. The reckless extravagance of the Fifty-first Congress, and 
the general but rapid reduction of the public revenues under 
the prohibiting provisions of the McKinley bill, brought this 
great and wealthy government face to face with national bank- 
ruptcy, and laid the foundation for the panic which broke upon 
the country in its acute form almost immediately after the inaugu- 
ration of Mr. Cleveland. Confidence, not only among the finan- 
ciers and business portion of the community, but, like a widening 
circle, among all classes, was shattered. A monetary strin- 
gency marked a period of the most absolute business depression. 
Securities shrank from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent., the 
value of the products of all the great industries declined. Indus- 
trial stagnation, with its attending evils, made labor cry out for 
bread. Such was the legacy bequeathed to the Democratic 
party on the threshold of its administration of the government. 
A treasury depleted to the point of insolvency, business disor- 
ganized, labor unemployed : all resulting from causes for which 
the Democratic party was in no way responsible, and which it had 
enjoyed no opportunity to remedy. 

To restore the confidence which had been lost through this 
financial depression and industrial paralysis, that was felt in 
every hamlet as well as in the busy marts of trade, and to put 
again in operation the wheels of activity, both time and affirma- 
tive legislation were required. 

A candid and impartial observer of current events must admit 
that this condition of affairs continuing from the summer of 
1893 the tariff bill was passed too late to admit of its beneficial 
effect being felt and observed by the country before the elec- 
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tion. For these reasons it is not unfair nor unreasonable to 
claim that, among the most prominent causes which controlled 
the result at the recent election, were the financial and industrial 
condition of the country, the result of influences which had their 
origin during the administration of the government by the 
Republican party. 

It may be unprofitable, it certainly is not a pleasant task, to 
regard the causes which have affected the Democratic party in 
the minds of the American electors, as the result of Democratic 
errors, or of misrepresentations of Democratic action made either 
through malice or misapprehension of the conditions which sur- 
rounded the Democratic Congress. If, however, it is proper to 
discuss the influences which have led to this result, it should be 
done in a spirit of absolute impartiality, and with a frankness 
born of a determination to " hew to the line, let the chips fall 
where they may." When the "extra session was convened in 
August, 1893, both branches of the Congress, were controlled by 
the Democratic party, the House by a majority of eighty- 
nine, and the Senate by a majority of two. To succeed 
in passing political measures with the small majority in the 
Senate, it will be admitted that unity and harmony in the 
councils of the party were essential. For the first time 
since 1861, the control of two of the important branches 
of the government — the executive and legislative — had been trans- 
ferred to the Democratic party. Its success in promptly and 
effectually legislating on the line of Democratic policy and pledges, 
depended upon harmonizing the views of its members upon all 
questions of a political character. To solidify its organization, it 
was of the highest importance that those questions should have 
been presented for its consideration upon which all agreed as to 
the principles involved, although there may have been a differ- 
ence as to details. 

Many of the Democratic leaders, recognizing the importance 
of these considerations, were anxious that an extra session of 
Congress should be convened immediately after the inaugu- 
ration of Mr. Cleveland, and a revision of the tariff at once en- 
tered upon. In fact, there was no difference of sentiment in the 
Democratic party in reference to the duty and obligation that 
rested upon it to proceed at once to revise the tariff on the lines 
laid down by the party in its platform. It was then felt that no 
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serious division would be found to exist within the party, and 
that by judicious action a united front would be presented in 
carrying out its policy. 

It was further believed that a Democratic measure could be 
passed before the opening of the regular session, which would 
have given almost a year, before the election, for business to adjust 
itself, and for the practical effect of the law to be clearly seen. For 
reasons satisfactory to the President, these views were overruled, 
and Congress was not convened in extraordinary session until 
August of that year. When then convened, the issue upon which 
the Democrats had won the country was, under the necessities 
that confronted us, thrust aside by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent convening that body, and his message to it when assembled. 

The Congress was convened for the purpose of repealing the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. This question necessarily 
involved the financial policy of the Government; especially, as it 
related to the use of silver as a part of our currency. At once a 
serious division manifested itself among the members of the 
Democratic party in both houses, and there was created an anta- 
gonism between the President and a large section of his party 
as to the wisdom of the position of the administration, which in- 
sisted upon unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act. In both houses a majority of the Democratic 
members were in favor of conditional repeal. The views of 
the administration wore, however, successful. Unconditional 
repeal was enacted into law by the aid of Republican votes, 
against the views of a majority of the party in power. This left 
the party disorganized and disheartened, and its baneful effect 
was fully appreciated by those who came into close contact with 
its organization during the contest for tariff reform in the reg- 
ular session. 

When the Congress assembled in December, 1893, despite a 
revival checked, to some extent, by the known purpose of the 
Congress to revise the revenue law, the deplorable financial and 
industrial condition, resulting from causes which have already 
been referred to, was apparent to even a casual observer. Un- 
rest was clearly manifested upon the part of the people. Attacks 
by the press upon the Senate during the extra session had even at 
that time lessened the confidence of the people in its ability to 
deal with the exigencies which confronted it. 
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After over five months' consideration by the Committee and 
the House, the Wilson Bill was sent to the Senate, fifteen Demo- 
crats voting against it on its passage. 

Owing to the bitter and long protracted contest in the Senate 
between members of the Democratic party at the extra session, its 
organization was not as perfect, united, and aggressive as it 
otherwise would have been. Numerous and serious objections 
were advanced to the Wilson Bill by individual members, some to 
the principles embodied in it, and others to the details of the 
measure. 

Bitter opposition to the incorporation of the income tax was 
early developed, on the ground of its being undemocratic and 
unauthorized by any declaration of the party platform. 

The wisdom and policy of placing, at once, iron ore and coal 
upon the free list was questioned. 

Inequalities in the several schedules were suggested and criti- 
cised. 

Determined opposition was shown to placing raw and refined 
sugars upon the free list. 

Deficiency in the revenue, under the McKinley bill, was, in 
the opinion of many, largely increased by the provisions of the 
Wilson bill ; the deficit being placed, by some, as high as seventy 
million dollars annually. 

These were among the prominent differences which at some 
periods during the controversy seemed hopeless of adjustment, 
in a body where the Democratic party could boast of a majority of 
but two. Several caucuses were held, with a hope of compromis- 
ing these antagonistic views, but a discussion of the details only 
emphasized the diversity of views of the individual members of the 
party. As a last resort, the whole subject was committed to the 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee, to formulate 
such amendments as would command forty-three Democratic 
votes, a majority of the whole ; and this action was concurred in 
by all but two members of the Democratic party. 

The industry, wisdom, and high integrity of that committee, 
the views of whose members were known to be in perfect harmony 
with the policy and pledges of the party, inspired a degree of 
confidence that justified this last supreme effort to unite the forty- 
three Democratic votes in favor of a revenue measure. With this 
small and at times doubtful majority ; with the differences exist- 
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ing as to details of this bill; and an active, alert, aggressive min- 
ority ever ready to take advantage of the situation ; the members of 
the party, in the interest of success, were compelled to surrender 
their individuality, and to follow the lead of their committees, un- 
til the bill finally passed the Senate. It required time to remove 
the obstacles in the path of the Democratic party, and to tear down 
the wall which had gradually been built, higher and higher, by 
the influence of greed and selfishness, during the last twenty- 
five years. 

A review of the condition in the Senate during this memor- 
able contest is rendered necessary in considering the character of 
the attacks upon that body by the press of the country, and 
in determining whether the influence exerted by that powerful 
agency, in controlling the result, was justified by the circum- 
stances. Within a few weeks after the bill reached the Senate, 
the metropolitan press of the country, including its Democratic 
and Independent representatives, turned their batteries upon the 
Senate as a body, anddater singled out individual members of the 
Democratic majority, holding it and them before the public gaze 
as careless and indifferent to the public interests, wilfully 
corrupt, or stupidly ignorant of public sentiment, traitors 
to their party and false to their pledges to the people. 
From Maine to California the substance of these animad- 
versions were daily and weekly read by the Democratic 
masses, who, losing confidence in the wisdom, statesmanship, 
and even personal integrity of those whom they had honored with 
their confidence and trust, became discouraged, disgusted, and in- 
different to the success of a party whose representatives, they 
honestly believed, had betrayed their trust, and sacrificed the 
interests of the people at the dictation of the trusts and of 
combinations of capital. The people had been taught for eight 
months to believe that these were the influences which had de- 
layed and postponed action upon the bill. This, in my judg- 
ment, was a most potent influence in producing the result at the 
recent election. For that result will not show, from my infor- 
mation, an increased Kepublican vote over previous elections, but 
a falling off in the Democratic vote. Every revolution of pop- 
ular sentiment like that which occurred on the 6th of November 
is accomplished by the " stay at home " vote, and not by the 
change of political allegiance. 
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The influence of Mr. Cleveland in moulding public opinion 
has been equal to, if not greater than, that of any other leader of 
either political party. When, therefore, he threw the weight 
of his personal popularity into the scale in opposition to 
the bill which was passed by the Senate, and which subse- 
quently became the law by the action of both houses, and when he 
emphasized his position, in reference to that bill, by declining to 
approve it — thus presenting to the country the spectacle of a 
Democratic measure, passed in pursuance of Democratic pledges, 
upon a subject involving the most important issue between the 
two great parties, condemned and discredited by the acknowledged 
leader of Democracy — he deprived the party, as far as a great 
and admired leader could, of the battle-cry which should have 
rallied the active, intelligent, and aggressive forces to the stand- 
ard of Democracy. 

One of the most important influences operating in the recent 
contest, against the Democratic party, was the impression created 
upon the minds of the business community, and by them neces- 
sarily communicated to those depending upon them for employ- 
ment, that the passage of the tariff law of 1894 was but the be- 
ginning of the agitation for revenue reform, and that the Fifty- 
fourth Congress would again seek, not simply to correct errors 
and imperfections which might be fdund in the existing law, but 
to make a general revision of all the schedules, and again involve 
the country in the unrest and uncertainties of tariff legislation. 
This argument was used with great effect and power by Republi- 
can leaders and by the Republican press. It was plausible and 
found many believers among those engaged in industrial enter- 
prises, who imagined that many of the evils that they had 
experienced during the last eighteen months were due to the agi- 
tation of this question. 

The greatest cnrse incident to the exercise of political power 
in this country, is patronage. Its exercise by any political party 
creates dissatisfaction, personal animosities, and paralysis of 
political activity among a large number in every com- 
munity ; to such an extent is this true that in close elections 
it is sufficient to turn the scale against the party in power. 
From this source — the election being held so soon after the 
assumption of the National Government by the Democratic 
party — arose influences which increased the dissatisfaction and 
VOL. clix.— no. 457. 48 
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discontent resulting from the other causes to which I have re- 
ferred. 

In conclusion, I desire to observe that it has not been my pur- 
pose to criticise the acts or motives of others, nor have I endeav- 
ored to justify the conduct or sustain the views of those who 
have been condemned, in my opinion, unjustly. My desire has 
been to make a plain, frank, and impartial statement of facts, 
leaving the conclusion to be drawn by the intelligent reader. 
Although disappointed in the result, I feel a confident assurance 
that the extravagance of McKinleyism is a thing of the past ; 
that tariff reform, by the adoption of the existing law, is in an 
advanced position from which its enemies cannot dislodge it; and 
that the principles of protection, for protection's sake, have secured 
but few, if any, converts. 

Chaelbs J. Faulkneb. 



